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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the JobLink workplace literacy program 
conducted for employees of nine companies in Costa Mesa, California. The 
introduction provides background and describes the problem: one- third of the 
2,870 workers had inadequate language and literacy skills. The next six 
chapters describe the problem, solutions, tasks, challenges, and discoveries 
related to these topics: (1) developing and delivering multimedia and 

Internet-based literacy instruction to working adults; (2) supporting 
companies’ changes and improvements through worksite training; (3) involving 
supervisors in training programs; (4) measuring return on investment; (5) 
disseminating project results; and (6) continuing training after the project 
ends. The last chapter evaluates project results, reporting the following: 

881 employees from the original nine plus an additional company were trained, 
students working in the multimodal lab showed more reading comprehension 
improvement than worksite students; lab, worksite, and distance education 
students showed significant differences in self-improvement; those who 
persisted (more than 100 study hours) showed the greatest improvements. The 
following conclusions are reported: multimedia materials provide literacy 
students an enhanced, self-paced environment; supervisor knowledge and 
support of training increases employee persistence and retention; and 
companies that established computerized learning centers on site have built 
an infrastructure for continued learning. Appendices contain the following: 
results of job analysis interviews; additional job analysis; distance 
learning pilot project; distance learning orientation module; worksite module 
sample activities; learner enrollment and assessment forms; student 
newsletters; newsletter for managers; and worksite module program brochures. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 

Orange County, California has an economic environment in which workers with limited 
basic skills face enormous barriers. As the manufacturing base in the county underwent a 
transition from defense to commercially oriented, many workers found themselves displaced 
from jobs that disappeared and were replaced with jobs requiring high skills and literacy 
requirements. These workers had no chance of making the transition to new production jobs 
because of their limited literacy skills. 

The State of California: 

• Has the largest labor force of any state in the United States, with 14.7 million people in 
the workforce in 1990. 

• Has a graduation rate of 67.8 percent, ranking 42 nd in the nation. 

• Has an economy driven by the manufacturing sector, which was the third largest sector 
with 1.8 million employees and 15% of total employment in 1993. 

• Absorbed 55% or 1.6 million of all amnesty applicants in the U.S. in 1990-1993. 

Here in Orange County: 

• Manufacturing makes up 19.0% of Orange County’s total employment as compared with 
16.2% nationally. 

• Between 1990 - 1994 the county lost 65,000 jobs, 5.5% of its 1990 employment. 

• In manufacturing, 31,700 jobs (or 13.0%) were lost between 1990 - 1994. 
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• Low-cost manufacturing in the county (with low skill jobs) is being replaced by high 
value added (high production skills) growth manufacturing. 

• Forty-seven languages are spoken in Orange County schools from Spanish to Arabic. 

• While the number of limited-English proficient students in California jumped 76 percent 
between 1990 - 1994, Orange County increased by 109 percent. 

• Santa Ana had the lowest 1991 graduation rate in the nation at 36.7%. 

Population projections for the county at the turn of the century are 53% white, 2% Black, 
31% Hispanic, 13% Asian, and 1% other. (County of Orange projections). Orange County 
community college data indicates that ethnic minority students are enrolling in increasing 
numbers but few transfer to four year colleges. Basic mathematics and English as a Second 
Language classes are first to fill and close at local colleges. The map on the following page 
illustrates Orange County’s educational gap. 

Against this Orange County backdrop the JobLink partnership was formed. Nine local 
companies’ trainers and employees met with college representatives in series of “Focus Group” 
meetings. Company employees in attendance included frontline supervisors, top-level 
management, trainers, and production workers. The Focus Group meetings resulted in the 
development of a proposal which was submitted for funding and resulted in the three year grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education National Workplace Literacy Partners program which 
funded the JobLink project. 
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LITERACY DEMOGRAPHICS OF JOBLINK BUSINESS PARTNERS 



Ethnicity 



Company 


Size of 
Workforce 


Need 

Basic Skills 


LEP 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 


Other 


Company A 


120 


20% 


20% 


50% 


1% 


25% 


24% 


0% 


Company B 


375 


40% 


35% 


21% 


0 


29% 


50% 


0 


Company C 


300 


20% 


9% 


69% 


1% 


16% 


13% 


1 % 


Company D 


215 


45% 


45% 


43% 


2% 


7% 


47% 


0 


Company E 


880 


60% 


30% 


60% 


2% 


28% 


9% 


1 % 


Company F 


447 


20% 


20% 


58% 


2% 


12% 


27% 


1 % 


Company G 


96 


30% 


15% 


54% 


2% 


34% 


9% 


0 


Company H 


209 


30% 


30% 


42% 


2% 


20% 


34% 


1 % 


Company I 


228 


30% 


30% 


53% 


3% 


18% 


25% 


1 % 


Totals/Averages 


2,870 


32.8% 


26% 


50% 


1.6% 


21% 


26.4% 


.5% 



Source: Survey of workplace literacy business partners. 

Partner companies have asked that their statistics be kept confidential for the protection of their employees. These 
statistics and others in the proposal were gathered from official company reports and documentation. The 
BusinessLink office has verified the accuracy of statistics with each partner representative and can document the 
actual company names for all statistic and quotes on this report. 
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When the training directors from these nine Orange County manufacturing companies 
met with representatives from three local community colleges, the first point of discussion 
revolved around a question posed by Julie Holder of Printronix Corporation. “If our workers 
can read better at the end of their vocational ESL classes, but I can H show that they are doing 
their jobs better, how will I ever convince my top management that basic skills are important 
to staying competitive ?” The other training directors echoed Ms. Holder’s question and together 
with the college representatives and employees from their nine companies they created a plan for 
a model basic skills training program to produce measurable results for employees and 
employers. 

At the time, one-third of the 2,870 employees who work for the JobLink partner 
companies had inadequate language and literacy skills for their jobs. Many of them were long- 
term employees who had used an informal network to survive in their jobs for years. With the 
onset of total quality management, self-directed work teams, and companies required to 
achieve ISO 9000 registration, these employees did not have the ability to participate in an 
empowered workplace or benefit from cross-training that was required as their jobs change. 

Their current jobs were in danger without improved basic skills, and they had no opportunity 
for job advancement or for finding lower skill jobs to replace their current jobs if they were laid- 
off. 

Of the partner companies: 

• 90% were establishing self-directed work teams. Workers needed good interpersonal, 
negotiating, problem solving and critical thinking skills to participate in these teams. 

• 90% were initiating advanced technology to streamline production. New machinery in 
manufacturing was being used to reduce product cycle time and improve quality. 

• 60% were initiating Statistical Process Control (SPC) to ensure that products meet 
customer specification. Successful participation in SPC training and use of its tools 
requires a solid knowledge of math skills; including computing an average of about three 
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numbers; rounding off according to an established guideline, and plotting points on a line 
graph. 

• 60% were adapting to computerization. Employees needed to learn computerized 

ordering systems and how to use the keyboard for data entry. Related to computer use 
were the communications methods being implemented such as CC-mail and E-mail. 
Employees needed to learn how to use these internal computer connections and write 
memos for effective communication. 

Five of the nine partner companies had already invested heavily in basic skills training for 
their employees. Although they were pleased with the results, the programs did not provide hard 
data that could link good basic skills to increased success on the job. As Wendi Fast of 3M 
Dental Products Division put is, “The leap from the classroom to the production floor was just 
too great” Furthermore, at the end of the intensive training programs, the companies felt that 
employees lost some of the progress they had made because they had no continuing skills 
improvement opportunities. Employees agreed and pointed out that they were eager for 
education and ready to participate in programs at work or on their own time. Everyone agreed 
that a program was needed that was highly contextual, tying instruction directly to employees’ 
jobs. 



The partners reported that if they were rehiring their workforce (starting from 
scratch) they would not hire 1/3 of the employees in their current workforce because of 
inadequate basic skills. However, because of their commitment to retain current employees 
AND meet the challenges of a changing economy, the partners came together in the JobLink 
project to create a system to bring employees’ literacy skills to the level necessary to ensure their 
current success and future promotions, along with the success of their employer companies. 

Both trainers and employees who participated in planning the JobLink project reported 
that low basic skills and communications levels affected workers’ ability to be promoted within 
companies and to keep up with the changes in their jobs. For example: 
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1 . In an attempt to keep their workforce flexible and capable of being cross-trained to meet 
changing production requirements. Company F required workers to be able to 
demonstrate a set level of math and reading proficiency in order to get promotions. 

At the beginning of the project over 50 workers in this company did not meet the 
minimum basic skills requirements for their current jobs, let alone for promotions they 
might seek. As new technologies are brought to the manufacturing floor, jobs are 
reanalyzed and skill requirements are adjusted, so workers face a continuing need to 
upgrade skills. 

2. Company G instituted statistical process control to improve productivity on its 
manufacturing floor. Employees who were unable to participate in SPC were told they 
would eventually face termination or demotion. 

3. New employees at Company F and Company H were required to take a basic skills test 
as part of their application process. The reading levels required by these tests were 
between 6.0 and 8.0 grade levels. Company representatives reported that the levels of 
these tests are continually rising. 

4. Company I reported a situation which was common to many of the partners. An 
assembler who had been promoted to quality inspector was having problems with his 
new job because of the large amount of reading material required by the inspection 
position. With the demise of many mid-level positions in partner companies, employees 
who want promotions are faced with a large leap from their current position to a higher 
position. In the past, small incremental steps were available to employees on their way 
up the ladder. . .that is no longer true. 

Employees who participated in the planning of JobLink reported the following items as 
the most significant barriers to workers’ ability to participate in and benefit from training 
programs. 
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BARRIER: Transportation. 

Employees reported that they often depend on others in carpools for their transportation. 
This is a fact of life in Orange County, where the Air Quality Management District has mandated 
carpools and requires employers to create aggressive ride sharing programs. This situation, 
coupled with a poorly developed public transportation system in the County, creates a situation 
that makes it difficult for many employees to participate in after hours programs far from work or 
home. 

BARRIER: Child Care. 

Employees are often needed at home immediately after work to relieve other family 
members of child care responsibilities so those family members can go to their own jobs. 

Workers who use formal child care may not be able to afford the additional child care time so the 
workers can to go an after work Lab. 

BARRIER: Family Problems. 

The worker is often the most responsible member of the family unit. Others depend upon 
the worker for transportation, for assistance in daily matters like doctors appointments, for adult 
day care, and help with family emergencies. Employees who assisted with the project planning 
reported that they and their fellow employees have highly complicated family lives and they must 
be at home to provide leadership and stability. Furthermore, other family members do not 
understand the value of training or education and do not support the employee staying after work 
for training. 

BARRIER: Supervisor Resistance. 

Employees and trainers reported resistance on the part of the supervisors to employee 
training programs. This resistance was suspected to be a result of several factors: 

• The supervisors are under pressure to meet production deadlines and don’t want 
employees off the floor. 

• Supervisors feel the training is unimportant, ineffective, or not on the right topics. 
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• Supervisors may fear that employees will learn things they, the supervisors, do not know 

and will ask questions the supervisors cannot answer. 

BARRIER: Employees do not see the value of training in their professional lives or to their 
careers. 

Workers reported that often employees will not participate in after-work training 
programs because they do not see “what’s in it for them.” One worker said, “7 can get my 
paycheck whether or not I go to training, so why bother?” Even worksite training programs 
were seen to be ineffective when employees did not understand the reasons for the training or 
were only attending because it was a requirement. 

In response to this set of problems and concerns, the JobLink partnership was initiated in 
the Fall of 1993. Nine manufacturing companies and three community colleges (from three 
different community college districts) came together to discuss their common challenges and 
design a program that responded to the needs of both worker and company. 

Over a nine month period, meetings and work sessions were held that included company 
trainers and human resource directors, workers who needed literacy training, community 
economic development leaders, and customized training directors from the community colleges. 
The program that was designed centered on these six objectives and a set of tasks designed to 
implement each objective: 
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JobLink Program Objectives and Tasks 



Objective 1: 

Improve workers’ job performance, security, 
and opportunities for advancement by 
designing and delivering an adult literacy 
program to 600 workers in a contextual 
learning lab that ties literacy learning to 
improved job performance. 



Objective 2: 

Improve success of manufacturing companies 
in adopting changes to improve productivity by 
designing and deliversing worksite training 
modules that support organizational changes 
such as total quality management, world class 
manufacturing, good manufacturing practices, 
and ISO 9000 certification. 

Objective 3: 

Increase employee success in literacy training 
by improving organizational support and 
motivation for trainees,’ resulting in an average 
retention rate of 75% in voluntary programs. 



• Task 1: Conduct job analyses of current and 
future positions held by workers in partner 
companies to provide the basis and 
materials for development of job-linked 
training modules for the contextual lab. 

• Task 2: Develop 14 training modules for the 
JobLink lab using the best of what is known 
about adult learning and the use of 
technology-assisted instruction to design 
modules that will enhance the progress of 
the literacy student. 

• Task 3: Serve 200 students per year in the 
JobLink lab and its satellite lab. 

• Task 4: Design and field-test with 100 
students an Internet -based distance learning 
program for workplace literacy students. 

r 

• Task 1: Create 12 work site literacy training 
modules that relate improved literacy skills 
to the changes occurring in companies. 

• Task 2: Deliver 20 work site modules per 
month, for five months of Year 1 and 10 
months in Years 2 and 3, to partner 
companies and other companies on request. 

• Task 1: Involve an average of two 
supervisors from each partner company in 
planning training modules, employee 
reward and recognition programs, and 
reinforcing training on-the-job. 

• Task 2: Special workshops for supervisors 
will be designed to improve their ability to 
work effectively with employees who are in 
literacy training. 

• Task 3: Establish a two-way 
communication link between supervisors 
and instructors at the JobLink lab. 

• Task 4: Develop award and recognition 
program for participants in the JobLink lab. 
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Objective 4: 

Improve overall effectiveness of literacy 
training by tieing programs to bottom line 
measures in companies developing a system for 
measuring Return On Investment (ROI) on 
basic skills and literacy training. Help students 
see and track their personal ROI for training. 

Objective 5: 

Improve literacy training available in 
workplaces across the country by making the 
products and processes that aredeveloped in 
this grant project available to companies and 
colleges throughout the country. 

Objective 6: 

Improve retention of worker learning and 
assure continued employee literacy learning by 
introducing programs and activities into 
companies that will create a literate 
environment where continuous learning 
becomes a way of life for everyone. 



• Task 1 : Integrate ROI into every aspect of 
this project. 

• Task 2: Calculate the ROI for individual 
students who participate in the project. 



• Task 1: Replicate the JobLink Lab to test 
the applicability of the system and training 
products to other sites. 

• Task 2: Disseminate project model and 
products widely at state and national 
conferences. 

• Task 1 : Establish a JobLink library at each 
partner site. 

• Task 2: Establish hotline network, linking 
employees to instructors and/or coaches 
who can assist them with literacy-related 
problems and needs. 

• Task 3: Establish a computer network loop 
for everyone involved in this project. 

• Task 4: Partner companies will establish a 
series of clubs and activities that will 
encourage continued lifelong learning. 

• Task 5: Provide a smooth transition to 
college classes for those studetns who are 
interested and ready. 



The JobLink project followed these objectives closely and accomplished all of the goals 
reflected in them. In the course of completing the objectives, an unexpected direction emerged 
and became the most notable outcome of the project. That direction was the use of the Internet to 
deliver instruction to workplace literacy students. 



The JobLink Distance Learning System, which currently exists as two courses known as 
Just-In-Time English and Just-In-Time Communication, was built and field-tested with almost 
100 employees in 1 1 companies. Students were able to use this system and make skill 
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improvements comparable to those made by students in the JobLink computerized learning labs. 
The Distance Learning system was convenient and students completed the 48-hour training 
programs on their own time. All participating companies provided computers and Internet 
connections for students and many students also worked from home. 

Moving from the more traditional learning lab and classroom training approaches to an 
Internet-based program was a big step — and one that many literacy professionals would not have 
expected to be successful. The success and persistence of the distance learning students speaks 
for itself, encourages us to continue to develop systems that capitalize on new technologies, and 
challenges us to find and develop more effective ways of serving our workplace literacy students 
and their companies. 

Regarding Program Statistics and Project Evaluation 

At the beginning of the JobLink project, an effort was launched by the Department of 
Education to do a national evaluation of all National Workplace Literacy Partners Projects. This 
effort was titled the National Workplace Literacy Survey (NWLIS) and it was a mandatory 
program for all projects receiving funding through the National Workplace Partners Literacy 
Program. The NWLIS program was designed and implemented by an outside contractor, 
Mathematica. 

As a result of this requirement to participate in NWLIS, we were given enrollment, 
evaluation, and data collection forms with set data fields already in place. Copies of these forms 
can be found in Appendix F. 

There were two consequences of the NWLIS requirements that significantly affected the 
nature and amount of data available for evaluation of this project. First, completing the forms 
was time consuming for students and sometimes created a paperwork barrier at the beginning of 
training programs (especially voluntary training programs.) In order to minimize these types of 
barriers, instructors and staff agreed not to add questions or surveys of our own to those required 
by NWLIS. This limited us to the data gathered on the NWLIS forms. 
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Second, the initial NWLIS system was set to automatically process data at a central 
location. We entered data here and shipped it to Mathematica, where it was processed. Thus, we 
lost the ability to process or study our own data. When NWLIS ended, we had to reconstruct as 
much of the data as possible. This made it very difficult to do any longitudinal studies of 
students or to compare data like the standardized test scores of students with other data, such as 
their self-assessments. 

In retrospect we might choose some very different ways of evaluating the JobLink 
students. In fact, that is not a choice that we have at this point in time. Our external evaluator 
will comment further on the limitations imposed on our evaluation by the NWLIS structure and 
the requirements that we participate in Mathematica's evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Developing and Delivering Multimedia and Internet-based Literacy 



Instruction to Working Adult Students 



Problem 



The JobLink partner companies were typical of Orange County manufacturers and many 
other companies across the country. Among the workers employed at the JobLink partner 
companies in 1994 , 20 %- 60 % needed basic skills for their current jobs or to prepare them for the 
changing needs of their companies. The large numbers of Asian and Hispanic workers in these 
companies pointed out the need for English as a Second Language (ESL) training as well as other 
literacy training. 

Needs identified by employees, business partners, and colleges: 

• Employees reported in the focus meetings that limited-English speaking workers can not 
read procedures and documentation, are in danger since they cannot read safety signs, 
cannot communicate with customers, and make errors because of miscommunication and 
misunderstanding. 

• Supervisors noted that the productivity of their skilled workers is Limited when they 
spend large amounts of time assisting other employees who cannot read or perform 
routine math functions such as f illin g out a time card. This reflects the informal network 
often used by limited-English speaking employees to get assistance with reading and 
writing tasks required by their jobs. When workers are rearranged in work cells, they 
often lose their informal network and are unable to communicate with coworkers and/or 
use the basic literacy skills needed to get the job done. 

• Trainers indicated that their companies have created verbal cultures where everything is 
done orally since workers have problems reading. Companies with verbal cultures have a 
difficult time adapting to changing requirements such as focus factories where workers are 
cross-trained to perform more than one job and become more dependent on written 
documentation. 
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• Business partners said that workers’ chances for promotion decreased because job 
interviews are held in English. They said that their companies encourage workers to speak 
English but often don’t expect it. 

• Many of the workers indicated that there can be a stigma associated with needing literacy 
training and that confidentiality, ownership, anonymity, and flexibility in scheduling were 
very important factors in attending classes. 

The workers’ number one request was for a learning environment that felt welcoming . They also 
suggested: 

• ample time for practicing lessons 

• self-assessment methods for monitoring their own progress 

• enough classroom space to learn 

• networking opportunities with fellow workers, instructors, and supervisors 

• short, in-depth, focused training with follow-up practice sessions 

• one-on-one instruction or tutoring 

• materials and devices that could be loaned for practicing skills training at home 

• a learning kiosk on the production floor with hotline hook-up for immediate literacy 
training on the job, and 

• opportunities for family members to join in the training. 
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Chapter I, Developing and Delivering Multimedia Materials 



Solutions 



OBJECTIVE 1. 

Improve workers’ job performance, security, and opportunities for advancement by 
designing and delivering an adult literacy program to 600 workers in a contextual 
learning lab that ties literacy to improved job performance - The JobLink Lab . 



Task #1 Job Analyses - Produce Eleven Job Analyses to Use as the Basis for Contextual 
Curricula. 

During the first year of the project, seven job analyses were conducted as the basis for the 
development of Lab materials and worksite modules. The job analyses were performed to 
Department of Labor standards and included a literacy audit that focused on both current and 
future literacy requirements of the jobs. They also identified factors for each job that can be used 
to document Return On Investment (ROI) for employee improvements made at that job. During 
the analysis, materials were gathered for use in developing contextual curricula. The 
manufacturing jobs that were profiled included: 

• warehouse worker • machine operator 

• mechanical assembler • electronics assembler 

• machinist • test technician 

• supervisor 

These job analyses can be found in Appendix A of this report. 

The Year 2 plan included four job analyses of “jobs of the future.” These analyses would 
allow us to help students prepare for the many changes that they will face in the future workplace 
In reality however, JobLink students were having enough trouble preparing for their current jobs. 
It was difficult justifying the use of resources on materials to prepare students for jobs that they 
might never hold unless they first were successful in their current jobs! 
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Instead of analyzing jobs of the future as originally planned, during Year 2 we competed 
two more analyses of jobs that were common among our partners. These jobs were Driver and 
Sorter, the latter being an entry-level position at a recycling company that is a JobLink site. These 
analyses gave us new material to continue to design contextual learning experiences for JobLink 
students and opened the door for important discussions with their company about why workers in 
these jobs tend to leave the company as soon as they have learned some English. 

To satisfy the need to understand jobs of the future and how the world of work will 
change for JobLink’s students, the partners provided two pieces of pertinent information. 

• First, one of our partners (Steelcase) completed and shared the job analysis of an advanced 
machine operation position (Double-end Tenoner) that is typical of manufacturing 
positions of the future. This provided valuable information for our designers and lab 
instructors. 

• Second, The U.S. Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration issued 
S kills Standards and Certification for the Manufacturing Specialist position. This position 
closely mirrors the manufacturing associate position and provided valuable information 
about the team issues as well as the technical skills that will be required of these positions. 
With the approval of our program officer, these two items were used in place of the . enth 
and eleventh job analyses originally planned in the proposal. The Double-end Tenoner 
job analysis and U.S. Department of Labor Skill Standards can be found in Appendix B. 

Challenges & Discoveries 

Completing a job analysis is a team effort that requires true partnership between the 
company and the job analyst. In order to be objective, it is usually best if the analyst comes from 
outside the company. The most difficult part of the process was getting companies to share 
documentation and other materials that could be used in the design of contextual materials that 
might be used in other companies. Most of the partners were not willing to release current or 
recent documentation for this purpose. This pointed out a potentially expensive dilemma: The 
need to design truly contextual curricula individually for each company that wants training. 
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This sort of customization is expensive and few companies are willing and/or able to support 
these expenses. 

The JobLink job analyses were designed to cut across many types of manufacturing 
companies. This required generalizing the analyses somewhat, but not so much that they became 
useless to any individual company. The results of the analyses were useful in the design of both 
lab and worksite training materials. Even more valuable, however, was the process of completing 
the analyses. A team of JobLink instructors and designers assisted the job analyst 
and participated in the interviews and observations that make up the job analysis process. All who 
participated felt they gained an understanding of the JobLink students and the problems and 
challenges they face. 

Results 

The job analyses that were completed are available (See Appendix A and B) for the use of 
other programs and projects that serve the manufacturing community. 

Task #2 Design Contextual Training Modules for Use in the JobLink Lab. 

Sixteen interactive multimedia CD-ROM lessons and five sets of interactive exercises 
(“Practice Questions”) were produced. Each of these audio-intensive segments requires about 
thirty minutes of a worker’s time at the computer; however, additional practice desired by the 
user could increase the time required. The multimedia segments which combine text, graphics, 
animation, video, and audio are enhanced and supported by off-line print materials designed as 
individual paper-and-pencil, paired, group, and writing activities. In addition, a worker’s daily lab 
experience is designed to include journal writing and sustained silent reading for a total lab time of 
2-3 hours. 
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Curricular objectives were derived from job analyses involving jobsite observations and 
interviews of both workers and their supervisors. These analyses were completed for seven job 
categories that the JobLink nine partner companies have in common. A lab student/worker 
identifies her/his job category when accessing special practice sessions designed for the 
multimedia lessons. The content is thus individualized to each job category. Not only can the 
worker see how the content applies to her/his own job but also to other jobs within the company. 

Because the JobLink worker population consists primarily of second-language learners 
with limited literacy skills, both multimedia content and print materials have been targeted at a 
fourth-grade reading level. This set our material apart from many other computer-based 
programs targeted at higher level students. It also proved to be a challenge for designers! 

Included in the job analyses preceding the content development were questions about how 
supervisors perceived future job changes. Based on supervisors’ perceptions, analysts then 
compared future requisite job skills with those currently needed for each job category so that 
curriculum designers could reflect both sets of skills in the learning objectives that drive the 
curriculum. Content topics reflecting these skills were then developed for both multimedia 
presentation and off-line activity print materials. The litmus test for each curriculum topic was: 

Is this skill objective needed for the job as it is currently structured or will it be needed for that 
job’s future? 
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The Literate Worker CD-ROM Contents 

Introduction 

Learning Styles Inventory 
Using a Glossary 



Reading 

Context Clues 


Data and Details 


Words at Work 


Following Directions 


Finding Information 
Main Point 


Sequencing 
Using All the Tools 


Writing at Work 

Strategies for Writing 
Filling out Forms 
Making Lists and Notes 


Writing Memos and Suggestions 
Writing Log and Journal Entries 


Numbers and Measurement 

Reading and Interpreting Data 


Converting Units of Measurement 


Copying and Comparing Numbers 


Ratio and Volume 


Practice Questions to Accompany Reading Lessons 

Context Clues 


Data and Details 


Words at Work 


Following Directions 


Finding Information 
Main Point 


Sequencing 
Using All the Tools 
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Challenges 

Producing CD-ROM based materials with faculty and staff who were inexperienced in 
developing CD-Roms was one of the biggest challenges of the project. In spite of the expertise 
on staff in the form of our Technology Supervisor and Lead Faculty Member, the bulk of our 
design and content expertise was supplied by faculty and staff who had never before dealt with 
this medium. 

We used a team approach in an attempt to mitigate the inexperience of our designers, and 
this helped a lot. Teams were usually three or four members that worked in concert on a given 
topic. As much as possible, we brought in industry experts and used our students to supplement 
the knowledge provided by faculty team members. 

The biggest challenge for instructors was translating their stand-up skills to a computer- 
based environment, especially a media-rich environment like CD-ROM offers. The transition 
from classroom to CD-ROM involves a repurposing of the content that must take individual 
student abilities and differences into account. Most instructors do not know enough about 
computer-based instruction and multisensory learning to make this leap. Instructors also had 
trouble remembering to design appropriate interactivity into the lessons. 



Discoveries 

• CD-ROM Authoring Tools — We examined five different software authoring tools, and 
chose Authorware Professional by MacroMedia because it was the only tool that would 
allow for cross-platform development on both Macintosh and Windows systems. Later 
we found that we could repurpose the modules created in Authorware for delivery over 
the Internet. 
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• Authorware included a long learning curve that made it unfeasible to train instructors to 
use the software, so a team approach was used with technical people doing the 
programming and instructors serving as content experts and instructional designers. At 
one point in the production process, we had four programmers working collaboratively on 
the project. 

• Even though CD-ROM is an excellent delivery medium for large volumes of interactive 
content, updating material or content is a time-consuming and expensive proposition that 
makes this medium inflexible. CD-ROM development is appropriate for very large 
audiences where the up-front development time and cost can be justified. Later in the 
JobLink project, we found the Internet to be a more flexible and cost-effective delivery 
mode for computer-based instructional services. 

• We also considered another design configuration that combines content from CD-ROM 
and the Internet. This method, called “Hybrid”, allows high bandwidth media-like video, 
audio, and animation to be pulled from CD-ROM while current content is stored on the 
WWW. Updating is made easy and fast via HTML files. This type of development offers 
the best of both delivery systems. If we are able to find funding to support conversion of 
our CD-ROM material to a hybrid format, we feel they can be very useful in either lab- 
based or distance delivery, 

• With the development of more and more multimedia capability over the Internet, the 
advantage of CD-ROM being able to support more audio, video and animations is 
diminishing. Later in this report we will discuss the advantages that have begun to emerge 
for delivery via the Internet. 



Success Summary 

• Completed ten job analyses of jobs that are common to the manufacturing floor, calling 
out current and future literacy requirements for each position. 

• A CD-ROM program The Literate Worker was produced for use in the Labs. 
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• Over 300 JobLink students participated in the design and field-testing of the multimedia 
materials, including students at several partner companies (where the CD-ROMs were 
installed on site) and at the JobLink satellite labs 

• Over 100 instructors and technical staff participated in the development of CD-ROM 
materials 

Results 

The multimedia design funds were exhausted before we were able to incorporate all of the 
field test results and comments into the final design of the CD-ROM materials and build the 
management system for the program.. Some rework which still needs to be done on these training 
modules is essential so that they can be distributed in a “bug free” format. Other required rework 
is the result of comments made during field-testing and is important to the instructional integrity 
of the modules. At this time, we are not sure how this work will be funded, and cannot predict a 
completion date. In order to make the materials available in their current state, we have explored 
alternate delivery methods. 

• The Numbers and Measurement Lesson 1 was included on the New Media Centers 
Consortium CD-ROM Sampler #4 which was showcased at the EDUCOM 96 by Apple 
Computer and MacroMedia Inc. During the four-day educational conference, over 2000 
CD-ROM’s were distributed to educators attending the event. Demonstrations of The 
Literate Worker were done in the Apple Computer booth and a small workshop was done 
for MacroMedia during the conference. 

• The JobLink web site (' www.Joblinkoc.org ) was used to demonstrate web delivery of six 
lessons and eight sets of practice questions from the Literate Worker CD-ROM. At the 
time of this writing, some of these materials may still be available for viewing over the 
Internet at http://www.iohlinkoc.org/html/past proiects.html . The following lessons were 
available to students who had an ISDN or T1 connection to the Internet: 

• Introduction-The Glossary lesson, Learning Styles Inventory. 

• Reading-Context Clues, Words at Work, Sequencing. 
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• Writing-Introduction to Writing. 

• Practice Exercises-All eight sets of practice questions 

Delivery of media rich content over the Internet has become the new challenge for content 
providers in education and industry. Moving from CD-ROM based applications to the WWW 
offers interesting bandwidth (the speed that data can be delivered over the phone lines) problems. 

The conversion of CD-ROM materials for delivery over the Internet is part of the ongoing 
analysis of the benefits of Web-based delivery of instruction as opposed to CD-ROM based 
delivery. As evidenced and discussed later in this report, this question became key to the 
project’s direction as more of our student successes came from our Internet-based materials. 

Task #3 Serve Students In The JobLink Lab And Satellites. 

JobLink partner companies collectively had a large direct labor population. The JobLink 
labs offered after-hours, individualized instruction to workers who came on a voluntary basis from 
the JobLink partner companies and over 100 other companies in Orange County, California. 

Typical JobLink lab student: 

• 37 years old 

• worked at their company for an average of 7.5 years 

• bom outside the United States 

• spoke English as their second language 

• had limited education in their own country or in the United States 

• earned around $ 10.00/hr. plus benefits 

• were valued employees at their companies 

• attended the JobLink lab for 55.8 hours on their own time 
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The typical basic skills the lab student possessed when entering the JobLink Lab were: 

• an average reading score of 3.9 grade level, as measured by the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE). 

• an average math computation score of 5.5 grade level (as measured by the TABE). 

• 77% had difficulty writing even simple sentences without grammatical or spelling errors. 

• 93% had little or no computer experience. 

• 92% had significant learning gaps in their basic skills as measured by the 
Destinations Integrated Learning System Placement Test. 

• had trouble speaking English at work. 

Most JobLink students reported to their teachers that they: 

• came because their employer strongly suggested it. 

• were very motivated to learn. 

• were scared to come to school or come back to school 

• had many additional responsibilities outside of work. 

• worked a lot of overtime. 

• wanted to earn more money. 

• wanted to move up at work but didn’t know how. 

• were fascinated but “put off’ by technology. 

JobLink business partners wanted employees: 

• with good basic skills. 

• who could function successfully in a work environment where only English was spoken. 

• who could speak up and ask questions. 

• who could work well on a team. 

• who could solve problems. 

• who took responsibility for their own learning. 

• who could attend company training and understand and benefit from it 

• who could use computers. 
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Over and over again we heard the same refrain from the employee. “/ don ’ t understand why I 
need to read better or know about fractions. I don t do any of that on my job. Meanwhile, the 
employers feel that they would not be able to retain employees on a long-term basis if those 
employees did not have good basic skills, even though they may have worked for the company for 
many years in the past. This was the major discrepancy between JobLink students and their 
employers. 

Solution 

The Structure and Components of the JobLink Labs 

Armed with the information from business partners, employees, job analysts, designers and 
instructors, JobLink opened an after-hours, contextual, multimodal, learning lab. The idea was 
that if employees had a learning lab located within a few miles of their workplace, open at hours 
that fit their working schedules, with an open entry/open exit policy and child care arrangements, 
they would attend the lab on their own time and improve their skills. The JobLink Labs are 
summarized on Table 1-1. 

The first JobLink Lab was located at Steelcase in Tustin, California, a central location 
within a two-mile radius of all the original JobLink business partners. Employees came on their 
own time, before or after their shifts, to use the lab. The lab was staffed with two instructors and 
a career counselor and was open from 1 1:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. four days a week. 

Steelcase, the largest manufacturer of office furniture in the world, built out and furnished 
the lab with comfortable, ergonomic furniture. Students reported that they appreciated and 
enjoyed this setting and that it made them feel what they were doing was very important. 
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The lab at Steelcase was approximately 1400 square feet with one large classroom and 
four smaller “breakout” rooms or offices. Around the perimeter of the classroom were 12 
multimedia computers with headsets, two printers, a large television set with VCR and computer 
connection for large group instruction, white board, bookcases and file cabinets. One breakout 
room housed another four multimedia computers and television with VCR. In another smaller 
room there was a white board and a television with VCR, books, and small tables for individual or 
small group instruction. The two additional rooms were shared by instructors anti counselors on 
an as-needed basis. Bv the second year of the project, all computers had high speed Internet 
access via an ISDN line. 



During year two, a second lab was established at the Rancho Santiago College Business 
and Industry Service Center. This satellite lab, had a variety of staffing patterns but generally was 
open for about 21 hours a week with one instructor and a career counselor, who was available 
one or two afternoons. 

This was also an attractive lab of approximately 1000 square feet and housed in a business 
setting near a barrio residential area of Santa Ana, California, which has a very high population of 
Hispanic residents. The lab was furnished with older office furniture and contained 12 multimedia 
computers (although only one had Internet access) in a large classroom with a small classroom 
upstairs for group or individual instruction. 

Both labs offered reimbursement for childcare services, but few students took advantage 
of this until permission was granted for students to be reimbursed for unlicensed caregivers. 

A total of 43 students received childcare reimbursements in 1996 and 1997, after 
permission was received for students to be reimbursed for unlicensed childcare. Over 2000 hours 
of childcare were provided (a total of $9,534 was reimbursed to students). Students receiving 
childcare reimbursements averaged 44 hours of study in the lab in 1996 and 62 hours in 1997. 
Though most students taking advantage of this benefit were women, 5 male students received 
childcare reimbursements. 
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About 0.5% of the JobLink students took advantage of the childcare reimbursement. 
Gerardo was typical of those students. 



He worked part time for McGaw and his wife also worked. A neighbor took care of 
their two-year-old daughter Sandra. When it became clear to Gerardo that we would 
help him pay for his childcare for every hour he attended class in the Joblink Lab, his 
hours in the lab increased. During January, Gerardo attended 18 hours in the lab. In 
February, Gerardo’s hours of attendance increased to 32.75 hours for the month. By the 
time the lab closed in June of 1997, Gerardo had received a promotion to full time 
employment at his company. 

; 

Challenges 

Getting an employee to actually come to the lab was the biggest challenge. Many partner 
companies brought employees over to the lab for tours during work hours, in an attempt to lower 
their anxiety level about going back to school. 

Location seemed to be a key factor to the popularity of the Lab. Close to work meant 
most students came to the Lab after their work shift and before the long trip home. 



Featured in the JobLink student video, Roberto Gonzalez lives over an hour 
drive from his job at Steelcase. Roberto’s work shift begins at 3:45 a.m. After work, at 
1 :30 p.m., he comes to the JobLink Lab for an hour or two before starting the long drive 
home. 
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Generally the student population operated at a lower academic level than we originally 
projected and had many gaps in their learning. Most incoming students misspelled their 
company’s name, could not write a complete sentence, and were reluctant to participate in group 
activities. It took a student more than the 40 or 50 instructional hours we originally projected to 
make noticeable progress. Students really began to identify their needs and wants and to drive 
their learning programs at around 25 to 30 hours of instruction. Significant progress was noted 
after about 100 hours in the lab. 

Differences in Success and Attendance Between Students By Location 



Table 1-2 





Average Score 
Improvement 


Average Hours 
of Training 




Percent 


Grade Level 




JobLink Lab at Steelcase, Tustin 


51% 


+2.1 


102.1 


JobLink Satellite Lab at Rancho 
Santiago - BISC 


37% 


+ 1.3 


67.8 



Discoveries 

1. Factors that we suspect were related to student attendance and retention: 

• Proximity to the workplace. (Though some students at the BISC lab lived near the lab, it 
was not convenient to work locations so we lost the after-work attendance.) 

• Maintaining a business holiday schedule rather than a school holiday/vacation schedule 
seemed to avoid interruptions in service at the lab at Steelcase. 

• Open-entry, open-exit with hours that served a two-shift population proved to be the best 
configuration at both sites. 

• Monday to Thursday were the best days with Tuesday and Wednesday generally marking 
the highest attendance. 

• Childcare reimbursement was used when there was a simple verification process without 
childcare provider licensing requirements. 
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2. Because the only thing that can be certain is that things will change, JobLink gave stuck its 
learning s kills and strategies that helped them to learn better and faster. The instructors 
continually suggested and demonstrated effective strategies such as: 

• reading 10 minutes everyday (SSR) 

• writing in a journal on a daily basis 

• short frequent learning sessions 

• writing important information in small notebooks to keep in purse or pocket 

• organizing and maintaining calendars 

• speaking more slowly to be better understood 

• asking for what you need 



/ have to write notes to my supervisor everyday. I used to spend a long time to make the 

notes. Now I have all the words I need in my notebook so I can write better and faster. 

3M Dental Student 



3. Student motivation was an important part of the Lab program. JobLink instructors and 
counselors encouraged students to become responsible for what they wanted to accomplish. 
When the learner established a learning plan it was based on what they wanted and needed, 
not what the instructor or counselor dictated. 

Gualberto came to the lab everyday on his lunch hour. He wanted to improve his 
math and reading skills to get a better job. It took him 2 years but he was determined to 
make it, and he did. 

JobLink Lab Instructor 



4. Many employees who came to the lab were tactile learners. Consequently, a great emphasis 
was placed on doing things. Students were encouraged to question, discuss, and participate. 
Learning in the lab was a dynamic process. Team activities, individual assignments, small 
discussion groups and one-on-one tutoring were all part of the daily lab schedule. 
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5. A great emphasis was placed on the individual and her/his particular learning style. Students 
took a variety of learning-style surveys and reviewed them with instructors and counselors. 
They were asked to observe their children and coworkers and become aware of the different 
ways people liked to learn. In addition, students were given lists of things to do to 
accommodate their learning style. (For example, if you are a visual learner, use highlighters 
for important information. If you are an auditory learner, say things aloud to remember them 
better.) 

In a multimodal lab, students were encouraged to try all the learning tools and to evaluate 
their usefulness to them. Without exception students preferred using the computers. They 
especially liked computer programs with sound. In addition, they read and listened to adult 
books that dealt with a variety of real life problems. 

Students were encouraged to use multiple modes in their learning and encouraged to 
experiment with these. (How much more did you remember when you read and listen to a 
story than when you just read it? How much more did you learn when you read, listened 
and then discussed information?) 



I know I learn best when someone explains something to me. When I am at work and do 
not understand something after I read it, I ask questions. I sometimes say / learn best 
when someone explains it to me. Do you have time to do that ? 

Deft Student 



6. Of the hundreds of students who attended the labs, almost all remarked about how friendly 
and kind the staff was. Each person was treated with respect and as an adult. Instructors 
came in early and stayed late to accommodate the student. Instructors, volunteers, and 
assistants dealt with each student as a special individual. (Following one meeting with his 
teacher a young, burly forklift operator was moved to tears because the instructor commented 
on how smart he was. He said no one had ever told him that before.) 
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/ 

Some people at work told me about JobLink. / was afraid to come. Two times I came to the 

door but went back to my truck and went home. Finally I came in. I have been here almost 

everyday since then. 

Student, McGaw 



7. In a high tech lab, equipment must be well maintained. Printers must print, computer 
programs must be easy to access and even tape recorders need to have fresh batteries. A 
great effort was made to assure that equipment and products were easy to use and working 
well. 

8. Because of the second-language population of the Lab, a great emphasis was placed on 
communication skills. Employees were expected to participate in discussions, to ask for what 
they needed, and to express how they felt about activities in the lab. The instructors and 
counselor met regularly to discuss lab business and to keep communication channels open. 

9. Learning materials were purchased and designed to meet the needs of a manufacturing 
employee. In addition, the emphasis was on trying out what was learned in class the next day 
at work, at home or in the community. Students were given reasons to go back and practice 
what they learned at work the very next day. They were also encouraged to bring actual work 
problems and materials to the Lab for use in their learning activities. 



He never said much before going to JobLink. Now his speaking and writing have greatly 
improved. He has confidence, he speaks up at meetings with his peers and with managers 
and supervisors. Supervisor, Newport Corp. 
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10. After the launching of Netscape in 1996 and as more and more sites were published on the 
Internet, instructors began to design lessons around these web sites. Students were able to 
visit the White House, find out their Social Security investment, check their company stock, 
read news from their country of origin, and find out ways to reduce work-related stress. 
Students were excited about using the Internet and amazed at the wealth of information 
available to them. They often visited their companies’ web sites and the sites of competitors 
to learn more about how their jobs fit into their company and their industry. 

11. All students in the lab received a free HotMail account so they could correspond with their 
instructors and each other. Students were encouraged to write at least one E-mail each visit. 
Not only did this provide individualized contact with teachers, aides, and volunteers, but 
students also found it to be a very natural, self-motivating form of writing. Later in the 
distance learning program we began to actually measure the increased word production that 
developed as students used their E-mail regularly. 

12. On-line chatting became a very popular lab activity. With students sitting at every computer 
station, the instructor conducted informal on-line chats. Besides asking and responding to 
questions, students played games in which they tried to type the correct answer to a question 
like- “Who was the first President of the United States?” This was great fun and one student 
commented, “/ had to think in English for the first time." Even though they were sitting right 
next to their on-line chat partner, students engaged in this activity as if they were at a great 
physical distance from one another. 

13. When the lab first opened, students used a variety of CD-ROMs. However, as the Internet 
became more accessible, students preferred to use it. (This was an important factor in our 
decision to move the instructional materials we were designing from CD-ROM to Internet 
format.) The one exception was the Rosetta Stone. This interactive CD-language tutorial 
was used frequently by the second-language learners. 
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14. More traditional programs like Davidson’s Goal Reading and Word Attack and Educational 
Activities’ Diascriptive Reading did not excite the instructors, but they are educationally 
sound and many students preferred the drill and practice exercises. 



I like to use good vocabulary. There are a lot of words that I hear and don’t know. I 
see those words in this program. 



Steelcase Student 

/ 



15. Most of the participants of JobLink spoke English as their second language, so a great deal of 
emphasis was placed on communication and team work. On every trip to the lab, students 
were encouraged to complete a teamwork or paired-learning assignment. These included such 
things as interviewing other students, conducting surveys, doing research together, or solving 
a given problem. 



Rafael is a new team leader because he has learned how to work on teams. I noticed a 
difference when he started going to JobLink. 



3M Healthcare DCI Supervisor 



16. Conversations were conducted frequently at the lab. They were built around a specific 

workplace theme and students were encouraged and expected to participate. Students were 
expected to ask and answer questions and participate in discussions. Students were 
encouraged to practice asking questions here that they would like to ask at work. 



Mr. Davidson was surprised when I talked to him. I had worked with him for a long time and 
I never say nothing. Now I ask questions, and say what’s on my mind. 

Deft Student 
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17. During the first year of the grant there was a full-time counselor on site. She maintained an 
office and conducted initial interviews with the students. It was very difficult to get the 
students in to see the counselor. If they made an appointment they would rarely show up. 
During the last 1.5 years, another counselor served in the dual role of teacher and counselor in 
the classroom. Since she was not seen as a counselor, the students had a lot of contact with 
her. 



I plan to go to the college after I improve my skills here. Marta showed me the classes 
I would need to take to get a supervisor certificate. Printronix Student 



18. WebTV was a big hit in the lab. Group Internet lessons and instructions were easy using the 
Sony WebTV. Students liked to work in small groups and find information together using this 
device. Students participated in drawings to take the WebTV home for the weekend. 



My family loved using the WebTV. My son found out all about the Lakers. I taught my 
husband how to send E-mail. 



Steelcase Student 



19. JobLink received 30 copies of the L.A. Times on Thursdays. If instructors took the time to 
plan a short lesson around a feature in the paper, students enjoyed the stories and the papers 
quickly disappeared. When there was no specific learning activity, few students picked up the 
newspapers. CNN on-line also became a tool that was often used to craft lessons for students 
on the Internet. 



20. Equal in popularity to the computers were the books on tape. Sundown and Fitting-In Series 
were the most popular. Students especially related to the adult stories about real life 
problems. Even though these materials were not contextual to the workplace, students often 
applied the lessons learned to the work setting. 
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Listening to books and reading them too helped me with my pronunciation. I liked hearing 
and reading them over and over again.. 

3M Dental Student 



2 1 . JobLink had a great pronunciation instructor who gave very engaging and energizing 

presentations. Since students came and went, many were disappointed at not being around for 
his lessons. This problem was resolved by video taping the lesson and allowing students to 
watch them in class or to check out the videos to take home. 



I come on Wednesday just to see George. He is funny and gives me tips to use to speak 

more clearly. One of my coworkers actually says she can understand me better. 

McGaw Student 



22. Although not part of the NWLP grant, Santa Ana College made citizenship classes, materials, 
and application assistance available to JobLink students. About 65 students became citizens 
while at JobLink. (Usually, these students were highly- motivated in all of their studies at 
JobLink since they knew they could not pass the exam unless they improved their reading 
scores.) It was a great accomplishment for them and encouraged them to continue learning. 



I have lived in the United States many years. I always wanted to become a citizen. 
My wife and / took classes at JobLink and we are both citizens. We feel very proud.. 



23. A variety of awards were offered for student participation and persistence. Students 

appreciated participation certificates but seemed to appreciate their teacher’s words of praise 
more than anything else. 
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24. The JobLink students and staff produced 13 newsletters called JobLink Letter. The students 
determined the theme of each publication and then wrote their stories. About every quarter, 
over 1,000 newsletters were printed and distributed. This was a great way for students to get 
some recognition for their hard work and was one of the best advertisements for JobLink. 

The JobLink letters can be found in Appendix G. 

25. Several volunteers assisted the students in the JobLink Labs. We had several interns from the 
University of Southern California, a retired pediatrician, and a literacy coach from a local 
library. The volunteers made it possible to offer students one-on-one tutoring when it was 
required or requested. These volunteers brought a wealth of experience and knowledge that 
made lessons more fun and interesting. 



7 had to pass an exam on electricity at my job. I brought all the stuff to the lab and Dr. 
Richard spent hours helping me to understand. I passed my test. I think / got one of the 
highest scores. 

Steelcase Student 



Success Summary 

Based on a sample of 144 pre-and post-tests, here are some notable results: 

• Students attending JobLink showed an average gain of 1.9 years in reading for 94.7 hours of 
lab attendance. 

• Students improved in math a 0.9 grade level with 88 hours of lab attendance. 

• 69% of students reported they had a positive job-related success after attending the JobLink 
Lab. 

• Instructor’s evaluation noted greatest gains in students: 

asking more questions 

speaking up in the lab 

asking for what they wanted and needed 

using initiative in learning 

having more confidence 
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improved ability to solve problems 
better critical thinking skills 

• 99% of the students were able to use the computer to complete some of their basic skills 
programs, as well as to use the Internet and E-mail addresses. 

• Students reported that they took these new skills away from their experience in the JobLink 
lab: 

Basic Computer Skills 

Increased comfort in speaking up and asking for what they wanted 
Team skills 

Awareness of learning style— their own and others 
More responsibility and direction of their own learning 
Knowledge of how to find information 

Basic Internet skills, use of Internet tools like E-mail, and how to conduct a simple 
Internet search 
Improved self-confidence 

Ability to create simple documents on the computer-like agendas and memos 

• The attendance in the JobLink Lab at Steelcase for 2.5 years was 37,806 hours, serving 
843 students/employees. 

• The attendance in the JobLink Lab at BISC at over the 1.5 years was 10,101 hours, 
serving some 224 students/employees. 

• JobLink served 858 unduplicated employees who participated in 47,907 hours of 
instruction at the JobLink Labs. 
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Table 1-3 



JOBLINK LAB 


Total Duplicated Enrollments 


1,930 


Actual number of students served (Unduplicated Student Count) 


858 


Total Student Hours 


47,907 


Average hours per student 


55.8 


Years of School Completed in the United States 

No Response 
No Schooling 
1 - 5 years 
6 - 8 years 
9 years 
1 0 years 
1 1 years 
1 2 or more years 




32% 


21% 


22% 


3% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


14% 


Years of School Completed in a Foreign Country 

No Response 
No Schooling 
1 - 5 years 

• 6 - 8 years 

9 years 

10 years 
1 1 years 

1 2 or more years 




30% 


3% 


13% 


14% 


8% 


7% 


3% 


22% 


Average age [ 17-661 


37 


Gender (by percentage) 

Female 
Male 
No Response 




45% 


51% 


4% 


Race (by percentage) 

White 

Black/African American 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
American Indian/Alaskan native 
Mexican/Hispanic 
Other 
No Response 




4% 


1% 


18% 


0% 


70% 


2% 


3% 


US Born (by percentage) 

No Response 
Yes 
No 




3% 


16% 


81% 


English Spoken at Home (by percentage) 

No Response 
Yes 
No 




6% 


27% 


’ 67% 


Hourly wage (average) [$ 4.25 - $ 27,001 


$9.83 


Average length of employment 


7 vrs. 6 mos. 



O 

ERIC 
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